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London Theatre Guide 





Sraight Plays 





tARTS (Tem. 3334) 


Evs. 7.30 (ex. M.) Sats., Sun. 5.0 and 8.0. Mems. only. 


Commencing 6th November 
THE BALD PRIMA DONNA 
THE NEW TENANT 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Tues. to Fri. 8.30, Sat. & Sun. 6.0 & 8.40. Mems. only 
A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 
Anthony Quayle, Mary Ure, Michael Gwynn 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Pamela Brown, Edith Evans, Felix Aylmer 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
CYMBELINE 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 8, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.15 
THE GOOD WOMAN OF SETZUAN 
Peggy Ashcroft 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA 
Ann Todd, Paul Daneman, Michael Hordern 


+WINTER GARDEN (Cha. 3875) 
Commencing 8th November 
THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE 

Tyrone Power 





Comedies 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
MR. BOLFRY 
Alastair Sim, Sophie Stewart, Duncan Macrae 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 and 8.40 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
Judy Campbell, Jack Hulbert 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 
Hugh Griffith, Beatrix Lehmann, Walter Hudd 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.45, Sats. 6.0 and 8.30 
PLAINTIFF IN A PRETTY HAT 
Hugh Williams, Andree Melly 


+GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Commencine 7th November 
NUDE WITH VIOLIN 
John Gielgud, Kathleen Harrison, Joyce Carey 


HER MAIESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
Barry Nelson, Leslie Dwyer, Timothy Bateson 


LYRIC (Ge~. 3686) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 
Elizabeth Sellars, Ronald Lewis, Ian Hunter 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8. Tues. 2.30. Sat. 6 and 8.30 
UNDER MILK WOOD 
Donald Houston, William Squire, Diana Maddox 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note: Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
performances during November. 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs: 2.30, Sat. 5 and 8.30 
“ROMANOFF AND JULIET 
Peter Ustinov 


ST. MARTIN S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE RAINMAKER 
Sam Wanamaker 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45 
DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 7.30. Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
DRY ROT 
Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
Patrick Doonan 








DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Flora Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, Alan 
MacNaughtan 


TSAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Commencing 14th November 
DOUBLE IMAGE 
Richard Attenborough, Sheila Sim, Raymond Huntley, 
Zena Dare 


ST. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 
Evs. 7.30, Weds. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
TOWARDS ZERO 
George Baker, Gwen Cherrell, Cyril Raymond 


+WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0233) 
Commencing 2nd November 
TEN MINUTE ALIBI 





COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
Joy Nichols and Edmund Hockridge 





+DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
Commencing 15th November 
FANNY 


Robert Morley, Janet Pavek, Kevin Scott, Ilan Wallace 


STOLL (Hol. 3703) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30. Sat, 5.15 and 8.30 
KISMET 
Tudor Evans and Elizabeth Larner 
Last weeks 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anne Rogers and Anthony Hayes 








Revues and Variety 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Daiiy 6.10 and 8.50 
SUCH IS LIFE 
Al Read 


APOLLO ‘Ger. 2653) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.9. Wed., Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 


*HIPPOD ROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
Commencing ist November 
THE DAVE KING SHOW 
Dave King and Shani Wallis 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45, Mats. sat. 2.40 
ROCKING THE TO}, ~“ 
Harry Secombe, Winifred Atwell, Alma Cogan 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.50. Mats. Wed. 2.40 
VARIETY 





Opera and Ballet 





*+COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.0 
Commencing Sth November 
OPERA SEASON 


PALACE (Ge-. 6834) 
PETER DAUBENY’S INTERNATIONAL SEASON 


PRINCES (Tem. 6595) 
LUSILLO AND HIS SPANISH DANCE THEATRE 
Until 24th November 


SADLER 8 WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 


OPERA 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 and 8.45 Mats. Sats. 2.4C 
HARRY SECOMBE 
* ROCKING THE TOWN ” 
WINIFRED ATWELL 
ALMA COCAN BERYL REID 


HIPPODROME (GER. 3272) 
Com. Ist November Eves. 6.15 & 8.45 
George and Alfred Black present 
DAVE KING 


in 

“THE DAVE KING SHOW” 
with SHANI WALLIS 
and great supporting cast 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 

6.15-Twice Nightly-8.50 Mats. Wed. 2.40 

5th November for 2 weeks: HYLDA BAKER 
PEGGY RYAN and RAY McDONALD 
DEREK ROY and THE CAIROLIS 
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thanks to HYD 6000 


Wizard night — bang-on seats — 
only took a jiffy on the blower to 
arrange. Keith Prowse are jolly 
good types — they even arrange 
the jalopy, the flowers and the 
chocs if you need them. 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 





WE HAVE THEM 
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And if you want records we hold a stock 
of 100,000 ‘pop’, jazz and classical 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES 
AND AGENTS 





if music is important to you... 


a. 


If music is important to you, you will want 
music — not a travesty, but music-—every day 
at home. No difficulty about that! For the 
Philips range of radiograms and record players 
provides reproduction of a standard that is 
outstanding even in this age of high fidelity sound. 
For all-speed record reproduction at a most modest 
price there are the Philips Disc-Jockey record 
players. The Super-Style model plays records 
through your radio and costs a mere 10 guineas ; 
while the Disc-Jockey Major, an electric 
gramophone complete in itself, is incomparable 
at 18 guineas. 
A really fine console radiogram ? 
Certainly! Philips offer you the superb 
6-valve ‘ Orpheus ’; or the ‘ Eroica ’, 
which gives luxurious reception of normal 
wavebands plus very high frequency 
transmissions ; and, for those who are 


| content only with ultimate excellence, the 


* Overture ’. The prices (all prices noted here 
include Purchase Tax) range from 66 to 230 guineas. 
As a serious lover of music, you owe it to 
yourself to hear these Philips achievements in 

the accurate reproduction of sound. 


PHILIPS 


for the perfect rendering of Captive Music 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE., W.C.2 


(Pr2B) 
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(Picture by E. B. Weill) 


Madeleine Renaud 
co-director of the Madeleine Renaud—Jean-Louis Barrault Company, which 
comes to the Palace on 12th November for a four-weeks season, as she 
appears in *“‘ Le Chien du Jardinier”’, by Lope de Vega, the opening play. 
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A TRIBUTE TO 


Oval tine 
Yvonne . Carlo 


THE REPUBLIC FILM 
“MAGIC FIRE” 


® 


“Film making is very exhausting work,” says 
Yvonne de Carlo, “ but at the end of a hard day 
I soon feel quite refreshed when I relax with a cup 
of delicious ‘ Ovaltine’.” 


Whatever your walk in life, you too will benefit from 
‘Ovaltine’. As a bedtime nightcap, it helps to relax 
nervous tensions and to promote the conditions 
favourable to restful, restorative sleep of the best 
kind. During sleep, it assists in rebuilding strength and 
vitality. No other beverage can give you better sleep. 


1/6, 2/9 and 5/- per tin 
P0974 
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Over the 


E cannot recall any occasion on which 

a visiting company from abroad has 
caused more excitement in London than that 
aroused by the Bolshoi Theatre Ballet 
during their epoch-making visit to Covent 
Garden. It will be a long time before the 
excitement dies down and before a final 
assessment can be made of their brilliant 
work. We are profoundly thankful that in 
the end the season opened as scheduled. 

Balletomanes in England now eagerly await 
news of the reception accorded the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet Company when they make their 
first appearance in Moscow on _  I1Sth 
November. 

On Sunday 28th October, at their own 
request the whole Bolshoi Company, 
together with officials from the Royal 
Opera House, the Soviet Embassy and the 
British Council (a party of some 220), went 
by special train to Stratford-upon-Avon to 
see a private performance of Othello given 
at 3 p.m. Afterwards the Bolshoi Company 
attended a reception in the theatre where 
they met the Stratford Company and other 
members of the theatrical profession asked 
to the performance. 

The other outstanding event of the last 
few weeks has been the opening at the 
Comedy Theatre of the New Watergate 
Theatre Club's first production, Arthur 
Miller’s A View from the Bridge, reviewed 
in this issue. This event has once again 
raised the whole question of theatre censor- 
ship in this country, and rightly so. It is 
patently absurd that this particular play can 
be seen only by members of a private theatre 
club. Perhaps the boldness of the policy 


Cover Portrait: Donald Houston in 


Footlights 


at the Comedy and the obvious success of 
the venture (if one can judge by early 
reactions), will serve to point out the 
fatuity as well the incongruity of much that 
goes on in the Lord Chamberlain’s office. 

November promises to be a busy month 
in the West End. Among productions due 
in London within the next few weeks, in 
addition to Much Ado About Nothing, 
which opened at the Old Vic on 24th 
October, with Barbara Jefford, Keith 
Michell, Dudley Jones and Derek Francis 
in leading réles, and The Good Woman of 
Setzuan, the Brecht play presented by the 
English Stage Company at the Royal Court, 
with Peggy Ashcroft in the title rdle (30th 
October), both produced too late for review, 
are The Devil’s Disciple (Winter Garden, 
8th November) and Nude _ with Violin 
(Globe, 7th November). Tyrone Power 
stars in the Shaw play and John Gielgud, 
Kathleen Harrison, Joyce Carey and David 
Horne head the cast of Néel Coward’s new 
comedy. On the 12th the Renaud-Barrault 
Company opens at the Palace and on the 
14th a new thriller called Double Image, by 
Roger MacDougall and Ted Allan, comes 
to the Savoy. The Diary of Anne Frank, 
reaches the Phoenix on the 29th. Look Back 
in Anger transfers to the Lyric. Hammer- 
smith, for three weeks on the Sth. 

Fanny, the American musical by S. N. 
Behrman and Joshua Logan based on 
stories by Marcel Pagnol, comes to the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, on _ 15th 
November. Robert Morley and Ian Wallace 
star with New York artistes Janet Pavek 
and Kevin Scott. FS. 


Under Milk Wood (Angus McBean) 


... TI heard it from a Premiere, who heard it from a Page, 
who heard it from the Prompter 
in a pretty painful pause... 


* Better drink LUZViashil just by itself!” 
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In special Christmas packings + 5 for 9/7 + 2 King Six 3/10 
Also in wood boxes 25 for 47/11 - Cabinet boxes 50 for 95/10 
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New Shews Reviewed 





“The Children’s Hour ’—Arts, |9th Sept 

“Under Milk Wood "—New, 20th Sept. 
(See pages 17-22) 

“ The Doctor’s Dilemma ”—Saville, 4th Oct. 
(See also pages 29-33) 

= ™. Irish Players ’’—New Lindsey, 7th 
ict. 

“A View from the Bridge ’’—Comedy, 
11th Oct. 

“ Plaintiff in a Pretty Hat ’—Duchess, 
12th Oct. 











“ The Children’s Hour” (471s) 

ILLIAN Hellman’s play is twenty years 

old and the Arts Theatre production 
did nothing to dispel the feeling that this 
story of a horrible schoolgirl who wrecks 
the lives of her schoolmistresses is definitely 
out of date. In these days such a child 
would long since have been in the hands of 
a psychiatrist, while the schoolmarms’ future 
would surely not be ruined at a time, like 
ours, of full employment. 

A mistake in this particular production 
was to indicate a sense of guilt in Martha 
too early in the play so that when the 
knowledge that she has had an unnatural 
affection for her friend finally hits her and 
she commits suicide, the reaction seems 
overdrawn. Clare Austin and Margot Van 
der Burgh were Karen and Martha 
respectively and Patricia Healey their school- 
girl accuser, Mary Tilford. Gaylord 
Cavallaro was a most understanding young 
doctor and Margaret Halstan had great 
dignity as Mary’s grandmother, but was 
perhaps too sympathetic and gentle. The 
play was directed by Graham Evans with 
settings by Paul Mayo. FS. 


“ The Doctor’s Dilemma ” (Saville) 

HAW’S fifty-year-old play comes up fresh 

in Mr. Julian Amyes’ production, pre- 
sented by Mr. John Clements on 4th October 
for a limited season. 

Given one vacant bed in a clinic, the 
necessity of choosing between two sufferers 
is not in itself a dilemma; but there is 
dilemma. Sir Colenso Ridgeon, turned 
forty, falls in love with the youngish wife 
of a still younger artist—a sponger, a cheat 
and a bigamist—who is dying of consump- 
tion. The lady, ignorant of Sir Colenso’s 
feeling for her, beseeches him to cure her 
husband, a thing nobody but he can do. 
If he cures the husband, he will earn the 
gratitude of the lady, who will not find out 
her husband’s unworthiness until after he 
has ruined her life. If he allows the artist 


to die, the lady will ever regard him with 
abhorrent contempt as a little-minded man 
who refused to save a genius and her ideal 
of her immoral husband will remain untar- 
nished. The dilemma is soon resolved, for 
a short acquaintance so fills the doctor with 
loathing for the artist that to refuse to 
treat his disease is easy. The lady, soon a 
widow, remarries advantageously and has 
the satisfaction of putting Sir Colenso as 
nearly out of countenance as a Shaw 
character can ever be. 

The dialogue is so satirically amusing on 
the subject of doctors’ failings, foibles and 
facades, and on the question of how much 
liberty society should allow the artist, that 
the dilemma of the title is obscured. 
Nevertheless, this is one of the best con- 
structed of all Shaw’s plays. The first four 
acts have good curtains and the weakness 
of the fifth and final curtain is a kind of 
advantage. 


Doctors are the thing and here are five 
solid and satisfying performances, corus- 
cating in speech and convincing in silence. 
Anthony Ireland makes Sir Colenso a 
character of interest—not an easy feat. In 
the long stretches where no lines fell to 
him, there was the distinguished physician, 
in love at forty with a married woman, 
sardonically watching the turn of events 
with sinister satisfaction. The part of Sir 
Patrick Cullen seemed to fit Sir Lewis 
Casson like an old glove. Michael Hordern 
would not be cast by most people for Sir 
Ralph Bloomfield Bonington, though after 
seeing him in the part it is hard to say why 
not. He was made up with a dome on top 
and the B.B. aura shone undimmed. Not 
one of the laughs was missed, and B.B., like 
Falstaff, has laughter as his raison d’etre. 
Laurence Hardy’s crackling geniality was 
well suited to Cutler Walpole. 

It is strange to find oneself moved in a 
Shaw play but two of the company achieved 
this effect-—-Henry Hewitt as poor Dr. 
Blenkinsop and Ann Todd in a sensitive 
representation of Jennifer Dubedat. 

Paul Daneman nobly stood in as Dubedat 
but neither painter nor scallywag did he 
seem but a rather prosaic young man speak- 
ing out of character. In 1903, painters 
looked the part, which is perhaps why they 
now look like commercial travellers. 

H.G.M. 


(Continued on page 9) 
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and each subtle change of tone... 
let the music reach out and cushion you 
on a cloud of dreams .. . to sail away to a symphony .. . 
or lead you softly to a seat in the stalls. 
Pamphonic reproduces each record 
as a personal performance... 


Play them on Pamphonic ! 


“PANDORA” 


Record Reproducer 


A Collaro RCS54 High Fidelity 
Record changer and “ Studio 0 "’ 
pick-up with negative feedbick 
amplifier for all records: 78, 
45 and 334 r.p.m. External 
volume and treble controls 
Strong bass response and high 
note diffusion. Twin elliptical 
speakers. Automatic stop and 
selection of records. This table 
model is finished in beautifully 
grained Walnut veneer and will 
give the High Quality Pamphonic 
Performance. Dimensions:— 

18” wide, 14” deep, 12” high. 


Price 
£31 - 16 
and £12 ° 4° 


for sound — NATURALLY ! 


Write or telephone 


PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LTD. /7 Stratton St. London W.!. ’Phone: GROsvenor 1926 
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New Shows Reviewed (Con) 


“A View from the 
Bridge ”’ 


Anthony Quayle as Eddie and Megs 
Jenkins as Beatrice, his wife, in a 
scene from Arthur Miller’s play at the 
Comedy Theatre, which is now the 
home of the New Watergate Theatre 
Club. Mr. Quayle is making his first 
West End appearance after leaving 
Stratford-upon-Avon where his work 
as director and actor earned him 
world-wide fame. He gives a brilliant 
performance as the unhappy long- 
shoreman in Arthur Miller's play which 
is both directed and designed by Peter 
Brook. The New Watergate Theatre 
Club announce *“ Tea and Sympathy ”’, 
by Robert Anderson, and “ Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof” by Tennessee Williams 
as among forthcoming productions. 


(Picture by Tony Armstrong Jones) 


“ Hearts and Faces” (Arts) 
EARNING that one person 
the stage alone, the 
approaches the theatre prepared to be 
indulgent. When Miss Rosalinde Fuller 
appeared at the Arts on 8th October, such 
preparation proved unnecessary and the 
audience was held in admiration of her 
supreme artistry in the presentation of short 
stories by masters, stories which she had 
dramatised herself. With the aid only of 
two screens, two chairs and a vase of 
flowers, she plunged us into the 19th century. 
The women depicted by Du Maurier came 
to life and related cold, cruel, cynical stories 
by de Maupassant and Schnitzler, but the 
awful depression which they can effect was 
alleviated by the grace and vivacity which 
Miss Fuller brought to their narration. The 
only writer in English whose work was 
included in the programme was Katherine 
Mansfield. For this reason, her two stories, 
good in themselves, had added importance. 
H.G.M. 
Hearts and Faces proved so popular that Miss Fuller’s 


solo programme is now to be given for the week 
30th October-4th November. 


is to hold 
spectator often 


The Irish Players (New Lindsey) 


+; call one’s company “The Irish 
Players” is to make large claims. Briefly, 
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in this instance the “Irish” has too much 
water with it. Mr. Jack MacGowran, who 
presented the company, gave two good 
performances himself; Mr. J. G. Devlin was 
the real stuff in the first play; Mr. Harry 
Hutchinson was his accomplished and 
delightful self in the second play; Miss 
Shela Ward was very good in a minor réle 
in each play. The rest were not strong and 
the slow, muted production by Mr. John 
Gibson could not be commended. 

The Paddy Pedlar, a play in one act by 
Michael Molloy, a macabre case of filial 
piety, was in the Synge manner. Mr. J. G. 
Devlin, of the Ulster Group Theatre, held 
attention as a peasant who believed himself 
to be a “ gentleman” and, as such, entitled 
to reap where he had not sowed. Mr. 
MacGowran was quietly impressive as 
the pious pedlar with a corpse in his pack. 

The faults in Sean O’Casey’s The Shadow 
of a Gunman were obvious in a rather halt- 
ing and weak performance. We had plenty 
of time to contemplate the jordan under 
the bed in Mr. Jefferson Strong’s realistic 
setting. Mr. MacGowran — enacted 
general satisfaction the creamy part of 
Seamus Shields, also in his way a pious 
pedilar, and Mr. Harry Hutchinson delivered 
the set piece for which Gallogher makes 
his only appearance. H.G.M. 


to 





“A View from the Bridge” (Comedy) 

RTHUR Miller’s play, a revised edition 

of the shorter work which has already 

appeared in New York, has made a tremen- 
dous impact. 

The play seeks to put a handful of simple, 
inarticulate Brooklyn types on to the plane 
of high Greek tragedy and the measure of 
its success is both evidence of Arthur 
Miller’s powerful gift and the brilliant acting 
and direction of the play as we now see it. 

It is not easy to create an heroic figure 
out of Eddie, the lumbering longshoreman 
who can neither express himself nor begin 
to understand himself, and it is hard to say 
just how much is owed to Anthony Quayle’s 
magnificent performance in that Eddie 
emerges a powerful and most moving 
personality. But all the main characters 
are interpreted superbly, and with an 
unusual sense of reality. Particularly can 
this be said of Megs Jenkins as Beatrice, 
Eddie’s wife, who hugs to her unhappy self 
the knowledge that her husband (though he 
does not realise it) has fallen in love with 
Catherine, the young niece they have 
brought up like a daughter. Mary Ure 
brings deep feeling to the réle of Catherine, 
as does Brian Bedford as the young Italian 
immigrant who has the misfortune to fall 
in love with Eddie’s niece and thus to bring 
disaster on his brother. Ian Bannen plays 
the brother with moving sincerity. 

The other leading part, that of the lawyer 
Alfieri, who acts as Greek chorus and 
interpreter of this story of elemental 
passions, is played by Michael Gwynn, who 
seemed none too happy in the réle, and the 
two scenes in which the lawyer actually 
stepped into the play were the least convinc- 
ing. Peter Brook, director and designer, has 
been outstandingly successful in creating 
the right atmosphere. It only remains to 
be said that the moment in the play (when 
Eddie kisses Rodolpho to prove to the girl 
his theory that the boy is sexually inverted) 
which, we understand, was the reason for 
the censor’s ban, is quite without real 
offence, because it arises solely out of 
Eddie’s mad jealousy and is an accusation 
not proven. FS. 


“ Plaintiff in a Pretty Hat” (Duchess) 
HIS new comedy by Hugh and Margaret 
Williams is in the Lonsdale manner— 

a Mayfair make-believe well presented in a 

naturalistic setting by Hutchinson Scott. 

A young lord has a girl on his hands and 
an old lord takes her off them. This kind 
of thing happened often 200 years ago but 


our present state of Welfare makes such 
transfers old-fashioned, improbable and 
irrelevant. Lord Plynlimmon is in the trite 
situation of preferring a girl he met just 
too late and wishing to get rid of his 
fiancée, a very successful lady journalist. 
This latter lady, for reasons that would be 
plausible in most cases but do not aptly 
apply to hers, decides to bring an action for 
Breach of Promise. The Earl of Hewlyn, 
impoverished father of a penniless son, 
extricates the boy by marrying the young 
lady himself. She—Oh, wild hope of the 
middle-aged; can this be kept alive even in 
a theatre?—likes the idea, loves the old man 
for himself alone. 

Mr. Hugh Williams walks nonchalantly 
through the part of the Earl in the old Du 
Maurier manner. Mr. Eynon Evans, as a 
Welsh game-keeper acting butler, adds a 
rather unusual flavour to a not very strong 
brew of innocent prattle with a few naughty 
words inserted for fashion’s sake. Sympathy 
is due to Miss Shirley Cain and Mr. Richard 
Johnson, who have to pretend to be serious 
and worried and in love. Miss Andrée 
Melly is clear and level-headed as the plain- 
tiff in a smart if not so pretty hat. 

H.G.M. 


Oxford Playhouse Re-opens 


“ Electra ” (Oxford Playhouse) 

HE Meadow Players’ began _ their 

occupancy of the Oxford Playhouse 
exceptionally well in a brave attempt at 
what is, in the opinion of this reviewer, an 
unsuitable play for the start of a new season. 
The impression conveyed in the translation 
by Juliet Mansel of this 19-year old work 
by Jean Giraudoux is that the characters 
are completely unsympathetic and unreal. 
As a parable, if it is meant as such, the play 
does not succeed and the result is confusion. 
The occasional poetic quality was frequently 
marred by the jarring lapses into English 
idiom, particularly apparent in the character 
of Agatha which did not convince. 

Only once did the play seem to express 
real originality and sincerity and this was 
in the gardener’s soliloquy—an outstanding 
rendering by Frederick Bartman. 

Nevertheless this promises to be an 
excellent company with first class teamwork. 
The production by Frank Hauser was work- 
manlike and pulled as much from the play 
as was possible. Mary Morris as Electra 
gave a performance that was intense, at 
times uncomfortably so. She reflected every 


(Continued on page 12) 





PO! me 


Renaud - Barrault 


Season at the 


Palace Theatre 


Scenes from the final programme in Peter Daubeny’s International Season, 
opening 12th November. Above left: Pierre Bertin and Jean-Louis Barrault 
in Moliére’s “‘ Le Misanthrope’, and above right. Jean-Louis Barrault in 
“Les Suites d’une Course’, the comedy pantomime by Jules Supervielle. 
Below: A scene from “ Christophe Colomb ”’’, the play by Paul Claudel, which 
will have its first performance on 19th November. Madeleine Renaud is seen, 
centre, as Queen Isabella. (Pictures by E. V. Weill) 





measure of light and shade in the part, but 
her most bewitching quality was her voice 
in softer moments. Frank Windsor, as the 
Beggar-cum-Chorus, revealed the presence 
of a man with depths of humanity. He is a 
naturally friendly actor with immediate 
appeal to the audience. His performance 
was quite exceptional. The- Queen of 
Catherine Lacey transmitted all the terror 
in the soul of that wretched woman and 
made one both despise and sympathise. 
Clever lighting compensated for a set 
which did not completely do justice to the 
action of the play. L.E.E. 


Moving New Play at Bristol 
& Lamp at Midnight ” (Bristol Old Vic) 
ARRIE  Stavis’s countryman, Arthur 
Miller, whose The Crucible also 
received its first British production by the 
Bristol Old “ic, has called Lamp at 
Midnight, which flared up brightly though 
all too briefly in New York in 1947, “a 
mature and eloquent drama (which) should 
be seen and enjoyed by all concerned with 
man’s continuing endeavours to extend the 
frontiers of human knowledge.” I concur. 
Mr. Stavis was born eight years after 
Brecht and was writing mature plays in the 
hey-day of the American epic theatre, the 
Living Newspaper period. This technique 
forms the framework for a terse documen- 
tary treatment of Galileo’s dilemma: how to 
square scientific reason with his honestly 
held Catholic beliefs. The attempt of his 
friend Pope Urban VIII (a tour de force by 
a 23-year-old actor, Peter O'Toole) to safe- 
guard the moral and secular power of the 
Roman Church, committed to the Aristo- 
telian view of the universe, from the 
encroachments of the new astronomy of 
Copernicus, made doubly dangerous by the 
discoveries of Galileo’s telescope, provides 
a secondary conflict of equal intensity. 
Galileo dutifully succumbs to the demands 
of the Inquisition, but the last word is not 
with the College of Cardinals. 

A very youthful company handled the 
sinuosities of the theological disputations 
and the trial scene, the very stuff of drama, 
manfully, in John Moody's ingenieus and 
swiftly moving production. The exceptional 
attentiveness and wet eyes of the audience 
were clear evidence of the play’s power to 
move, despite the inevitable inadequacies of 
a three-week repertory production, 

Ossta TRILLING. 


Note: This play, which had its first performance at 
Bristol on 16th October, is to be staged simultancously 
in the immediate future in Buenos Aires, Bucharest 
and Tokyo. 


Ten Years of the English 


Opera Group 


N our typically British way we leave the 

arts to fend for themselves, and Opera, 

though a highly complex synthesis of them 
all, is treated as the Cinderella. 

The Royal Opera House is threatened 
with closure because the government of the 
day cannot find for its maintenance 
provision out of the funds it lavishes in 
other directions. The Carl Rosa company 
almost went under for good before public 
outcry won over Arts Council support. 

The hundreds of Opera Houses, in 
every important city in Europe, are 
represented here by a lone organisation, 
working in association with the Arts 
Council, and carrying out, barely above 
subsistence level, its policy of the perform- 
ance and commissioning of British operas 
of “chamber” size. The English Opera 
Group was formed from the Glyndebourne 
company which first presented Britten’s 
The Rape of Lucretia, and its successes 
since have included most of Britten’s 
subsequent chamber operas, and others, by 
Holst, Brian Easdaile, Arthur Oldham, and 
Lennox Berkeley. Britten’s The Turn of 
the Screw was one of the highlights of the 
lyric section of this year’s Paris Festival, 
and the group, which has toured the whole 
of Britain from its headquarters in 
Aldeburgh, has also taken part in festivals 
in Holland, Germany, Italy and Scandinavia. 
After reviving John Blow’s Venus and 
Adonis and Holst’s Savitri at this summer’s 
Aldeburgh Festival the Group added Lennox 
Berkeley's new opera on the biblical story 
of Ruth to their repertoire for their fort- 
night’s season at the Scala (London) last 
month. Produced (rather ham-fistedly, alas) 
by Peter Potter, Ruth, in Eric Crozier’s 
libretto, adheres pretty faithfully to its 
source, and tends to be anchored too firmly 
to the ground, both musically and dramatic- 
ally. The settings and costumes, by Ceri 
Richards, are commendable, suggesting a 
harvest-home under a sub-tropical sun with 
their Phoenician motifs. Peter Pears, as 
Boaz, sang as well as the rather austere 
lyricism allowed and was well partnered by 
Anra Pollak in the title-réle, but the 
important choruses were _ ineffectively 
managed by the singers, thanks to the 
producer's reluctance to use them plastically. 
Altogether Ruth cannot be accounted a 
milestone in the history of British opera. 


O.T. 




















































The Cushion Dance. 





season at Covent Garden. 


HE importance of the first visit abroad 

of the 200-year-old company from the 
Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow cannot be over- 
estimated. (Incidentally Bolshoi Theatre 
means “Grand Theatre,’ or “Grosses 
Schauspielhaus,” as the Germans would say.) 
An excellent historical introduction is pro- 
vided by the Soviet ballet critic Yuri 
Slonimsky in English (The Bolshoi Theatre 
Ballet, Central Books, 8s, 6d.), from which 
I shall presently quote. To those who were 
unable to get in, by hook or by crook, I 
warmly recommend Héléne Bellew’s Ballet 
in Moscow Today (Thames and Hudson, 
35s.). Both books will give them an account 
of Russian ballet from within and from 
without and together provide a_ synthetic 
view that is probably not far short of the 
truth. A similarly truthful estimate of the 
real values represented by the four ballets 
presented at Covent Garden last month can 
probably be obtained by distilling and 
blending the essence of the widely opposed 
reports that have appeared over the names 
Os various critics, English and foreign, since 
the much-publicised opening on 3rd October. 
I was fortunate in seeing all four ballets 


A scene from Act 1 of Sergei Prokofiev's ballet “‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ which opened the 





The Bolshoi Theatre Ballet 





(Photo by V. Malyshev) 


by Ossia Trilling 


and a rehearsal of Giselle besides. The 
last, in which Ulanova, alone of all the 
company, danced in a practice dress—which 
made not the slightest difference to the full 
effectiveness of her artistry, was an unfor- 
gettable experience, and confirmed beyond 
question the rightness of the epithets 
bestowed on her by my colleagues. Not 
only because Giselle was the finest achieve- 
ment of the company in every sense, as 
regards décor, presentation, choreography, 
and execution. Not only because of the 
romantic perfection, in physical appearance 
and dancing ability, of Nikolai Fadeyechev’s 
Albrecht. Not only because of the classical 
beauty of line and limb of Rimma 
Karelskaya’s Queen of the Willis. (I had 
already had occasion to admire this 
ballerina’s beauty as Odette-Odile, despite 
her typically high-cheeked Slav appearance.) 
But chiefly on account of Ulanova's 
transcendent art as dancer and actress. 
Those who, like myself, found Professor 
P. Williams’s décor for Romeo and Juliet 
old-fashioned and therefore lacking in 
taste and beauty, for all its fidelity to 
Botticellian models and Renaissance Italian 








Above: A recent portrait of Galina Ulanova, and above right Rimma Karelskaya. 


The 
Bolshoi 
Theatre 


(Contd.) 


The pictures 


on the page opposite show the death of Giselle, Act I of “* Giselle’ (sop) and a scene from Act I 
of Tchaikovsky's “Swan Lake,” which give an idea of the décor and costumes employed for 
these famous ballets. 


painting, could not but admire the balance 
of form and colour, and the inspired light- 
ing which accompanied them, of B. Volkov’s 
décor for Giselle. 1 cannot agree with some 
of my colleagues who faulted S. Versaladze’s 
décor for Swan Lake. The use of a 
translucent shimmering backdrop for the 
entire surface of the lake in Act II was a 
brilliant inspiration, and the black, white 
and gold filigree motif of the ballroom 
scene, with its splashes of red, or purple, or 
orange, as the different dances succeeded 
each other, impressed by its tastefulness. 
Equally subtly drawn were the graduated 
autumnal colours and shades of the Act I 
costumes, work of a practised imagination. 

When it comes to the décor by V. Khoda- 
sevich for The Fountain of Bakhchisarai, 
I must join the ranks of the detractors, and 
censure the garishness of the oriental décor, 
despite the artist’s Asiatic-sounding surname. 
The first act, though the dancing and the 
climax with the rape of the castle were 
brilliantly effective, belongs to the same 
category of stereotyped decorative staging 
as we associate with the big Drury Lane 
melodramas, of olden times. I do not know 
whether Slonimsky is thinking of Fokine 
and Bakst, when he writes that the 
formalistic innovations, such as the phases 
of barefoot naturalism, strident construc- 
tivism, unnatural plastic expressionism and 
erotic orientalism, through which Soviet 
Ballet went in the 1920's, were exposed as 
fallacies leading nowhere, and replaced by 
a return to classicism! Certainly The 
Fountain is fuli of strident erotic orientalism, 
though I noticed that the costume worn 
by Zarema was less immodest in the stage 


than in the film version! As for Asafiev’s 
music which everyone here has derided, let 
me quote the Soviet critic Bogdanov- 
Beresovsky, who writes: “The Fountain 
does not contain the theatrical pseudo- 
folkloristic music of the self-styled “Eastern 
ballets.” Girei, the Harem, etc. are not 
portrayed by the usual exotic music but 
presented through the prism of the age of 
Pushkin, Glinka and Mickiewicz, giving an 


atmosphere of the life of St. Petersburg of 
the times, so that the epicurean public of 


the day might take to heart the harsh 
sentence pronounced from the Temple of 
Melpomene and through it become aware of 
the ideas threatening feudal society.” While 
the critic does not dispute the “ historicity ” 
of Asafiev’s music, he tells us that it 
provoked considerable criticism even in 
Russia. Its biggest defect, he writes, is the 
preponderance of the intellectual element 
over the emotional, and the weakest passages 
are those which are least derivative. No 
English critic I have read has allowed him- 
self to deliver so back-handed a compliment. 

We have been told of the different 
traditions of Soviet and Western ballet 
training and presentation. We are reminded 
that after the departure of Diaghilev and 
his fellow artists, painters, dancers, and 
choreographers from Russia, even before 
the coming of the Soviets to power, the 
native Russian ballet retained its predilection 
for the full-length ballet and for traditional 
presentation. But let us not forget that it 
was Gorsky, the “Edwardian choreographer” 
as he has been so aptly called, who 
remained in Russia until after the Revolu- 
tion and whose innovations at the turn of 








the century provoked from Karsavina the 


comment that the Russian ballet stood 
bewildered at “ this breaking away from the 
State tradition of quasi-realistic scenery, of 
accepted canons of costumes.” 

The so-called Westernisation of ballet is 
not a geographical but an_ esthetic 
phenomenon, and if certain elements in 
Soviet ballet are seen to be pedestrian, or 
geared to the lowest common denominator 
of taste and understanding, that is because 
of the esthetic canons prescribed by the 


leaders of fashion. The Russians do not 
require us to blow away the cobwebs from 
some—and only some—of their artistic 
creations, but their visit to London: (like the 
earlier visit of the sister company from the 
Stanislavsky Ballet Theatre to Paris last 
summer) and the forthcoming reciprocal 
visit to Moscow of the Sadler’s Wells, will 
undoubtedly contribute to the sweeping 
away of many a misconception and many 
an empty artistic thought, on both sides of 
the ballet curtain. 
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BEST 
NOW 


SELLER BOOKS 
IN THE THEATRE 


Under 
Milk Wood 


DYLAN THOMAS’S ‘play for 
voices, now in its eighth printing, 
is in still greater demand, following 
on the stage production of it at 
the Edinburgh Festival, and its 
present popular run at the New 
Theatre, London. 9s. 6d. 


No Time for 
Sergeants 


MAC HYMAN'S riotously funny 
novel of the U.S. Air Force (in its 
third printing here; over a million 
sold in the U.S.A.) is now repeating 
its Broadway success as a play at 
Her Majesty's Theatre. 12s 6d. 
Published by 
J. M. DENT & SONS LTD 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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William Squire as Captain Cat, 


Donald Houston as Narrator and Diana Maddox as Polly 
Garter in a scene from the play. 


“Under Milk Wood’’ 


CENES from Dylan Thomas’s play, first presented at this year’s Edinburgh Festival 
(and reviewed in our last issue), which is presented by Henry Sherek at the New 
Theatre, by arrangement with Bronson Albery. The play is directed by Douglas Cleverdon 


and Edward Burnham, with setting by Michael Trangmar, songs. composed by 


Daniel 
Jones and lighting by Joe Davis. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 
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Captain Cat dreams of his long-dead shipmates Sinbad (Peter Halliday) dreams of Gossamer 
at the opening of the play. Beynon (Patricia Mort) the school teacher. 


Left: Mrs. Ogmore- 
Pritchard (Doro- 
thea Phillips) 
dreams she is in 
bed with her two 
dead husbands (L 
to R: The On- 
looker; Mr. Prit- 
chard (John Gill); 
Mr. Ogmore 
(Denys Graham). 


Some scenes from 
Act I, in which the 
Onlooker intro- 
duces the sleeping 
inhabitants dream- 
ing in Llareggub, a 
little Welsh  sea- 
side village. 











Onlooker's Voice: Willy Nilly, postman, asleep up 
street, walks fourteen miles to deliver the post. . . 


Willy Nilly (Cliff Gordon) and Mrs. Willy 
Nilly (Joan Newell). 


Below: Onlooker: Evans, the Death, presses hard with 
black gloves on the coffin of his breast im case his 
heart jumps out. 

The Onlooker introduces the Undertaker 

(Richard Curnock). 


Onlooker’s Voice: And Lily Smalls is up to Nogood Boyo 
in the washhouse. 

Lily Smalls (Angela Crow) and Nogood Boyo 

(Denys Graham). Day comes to Llarregub. 
Mrs. Cherry Owen: And then you took off your trousers 


and you said does anybody want a fight! Oh, you 
old baboon. 


Mrs. Cherry Owen (Buddug-Mair Powell); 
Cherry Owen (John Gill). 
we 





Onlooker's Voice: In ‘Willy 
Nilly the postman’s dark and 
sizzling damp tea-coated misty 
pygmy kitchen where the 
spittingcat kettles throb and 
hop on the range, Mrs. Willy 
Nilly steams open Mr. Mog 
Edward's letter to Miss 
Myfanwy Price and reads it 
aloud to Willy Nilly 


The children’s _ kissing 
game. L to R: One of 
Mr. Waldo’s (Daphne 
Shaver); Billy Swansea 
(Peter Murphy); Maggie 
Richards (Virginia 


Graham); at rear, Nasty 
Humphrey (Leonard 
Mitchard); Ricky Rees 
(David Barnes); Jackie 
with the Sniff (Judy 
Manning) and Our Sal 
(Angela Crow). 


Mrs. Pugh: What is that book 

by your trough, Mr. Pugh? 
Mr. Pugh: \t is a theological 
work, my dear Lives of 
the Great Saints. 

Onlooker: Mrs. Pugh smiles 
An icicle forms in the cold 
air of the dining-vault 

Mr. Pugh (Raymond 

Llewellyn), far from 

reading the lives of the 

saints, is perusing the 

lives of the great 

poisoners; Mrs. Pugh 
(Claudine Morgan). 





Polly Garter; O Tom, Dick and 
Harry were three fine men 
And I'll never have such 

loving again. 
But littl Willy Wee, who 
took me on his knee 
Little Willy Weazle is the 
man for me. 

The Rev. Eli Jenkins: Praise 
the Lord! We are a musical 
nation. 

The minister (T. H. 

Evans). listens to the 

song sung by Polly 

Garter (Diana Maddox), 

the ever - obliging con- 

solation of the men of 
the village. 


: Myfanwy Price: Oh, my Mog, It am yours for 
ever. 
Mog Edwards: Come to my arms, Myfanwy 
Mog Edwards, the haberdasher (Aubrey 
Richards) and Myfanwy Price (Gwyneth 
Owen) write their daily love letters to each 
other, though it is certain they will never 
get round to marrying. 


Above: Sinbad: The Sailor’s Arms is always open. 
Onlooker: Sinbad suffers to himself, heartbroken. 
Sinbad: . . . oh, Gossamer, open yours! 


The barman languishes for the _ genteel 
Gossamer. 
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Onlooker’s Voice: And Mr. Waldo drunk in the dusky 
wood, hugs his lovely Polly Garter under the eyes and 
rattling tongues of the neighbours and the birds, and 
he does not care 


Gareth Jones as Mr. Waldo. 


Above: A view of the village of Llareggub towards the end of the day. | 1 ' 
Price is writing her daily letter and on the right, the Rev. Eli Jenkins is composing his poem 
to the evening. 


oe] 


Gulooker's Voice: Boyo catches a whalebone corsct. 
It is all he has caught all day. 


Nogood Boyo: Bloody funny fish. 


Another glimpse of some of the inhabitants 
as the afternoon wears on. 





On the left, Mywfanwy 


























Whispers from 


the Wings .,,.,..” 


ker-on 


ITH his modesty and experience as a 
player who, through all his success, 
has invariably been steadfast in his integrity, 
Sir Ralph Richardson would doubtless be 
the first to admit that his last appearance 
in Shakespeare, at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
could not be ranked with his finest achieve- 
ments. It is therefore all the more exciting 
that on his return from a highly popular 
tour in Australia, he should appear in 
Shakespeare at the Old Vic—and in 
triumphant fashion. 

His Timon in Timon of Athens is one of 
the really outstanding performances seen at 
the Vic in recent years. For Sir Ralph, it 
is his high-water mark in Shakespeare so 
far. A difficult part, which few actors have 
been able to make completely credible, Sir 
Ralph gives it an entirely fresh treatment, 
in a production by Michael Benthall which 
in itself brings lustre to this theatre. Sir 
Ralph makes Timon’s amazing generosity 
perfectly convincing; he gives his rage the 
ring of true feeling; the misanthropy and 
irony of the second section of the play have 
not for a long time carried such force nor 
stirred an audience so much. 

Speaking of Timon, Sir Ralph said, “ The 
thing that lurks in the character, the key 
to it, it seems to me, is that when people 
are very much hurt, when all their trust 
and hope have gone, they turn to hate and 
revenge for self-soothing and _ self-protec- 
tion. There is perhaps not much to show 
this in the earlier part of the play, but later 
it becomes clearer. Timon has_ been 
desperately hurt by the stab in the back of 
his friends. He screams for self-soothing 
more than against other people. Is this a 
‘right’ approach to the part? I haven't 
the foggiest idea!” 

Sir Ralph feels that when the anger and 
screaming of Timon have diminished, that 
he is left with a hard armour of protection. 
The scars are healing. Hysteria gives place 
to irony. “I think that Timon is normally 
an extremely intelligent and able man,” Sir 
Ralph continued. “He gives lavishly, not 
out of vainglory or ostentation, but from 
pure generosity and friendship.” 

Timon of Athens, Sir Ralph points out, 
should not be classed with Shakespeare's 
tragedies, such as Othello or Macbeth, and 
he reminds us that it is called The Life of 
Timon of Athens. Othello is susceptible to 


Ralph Richardson as Timon 


passion and jealousy in an intimate relation- 
ship; he is a hero who falls for a cause. 
Macbeth is subject to greed mixed with 
superstition; he falls because of a flaw in 
nature. In a sense, these characters are 
easier to comprehend than Timon, “Timon,” 
Sir Ralph went on, “is almost a perfect 
man—a creation unique in the larger Shake- 
speare characters. This is what makes him 
so difficult to interpret.” 

Referring to his recent trip to Australia, 
Sir Ralph said that to any professional artist 
such a visit must be important, “if for no 
other reason than that one is so much 
appreciated.” During the tour, seat prices 
were raised, but all were sold. “We did 
tremendous business, which was a tribute 
in itself. Theatre interest is increasing 
enormously in Australia, and there is great 
enthusiasm for visiting artists.” 

Far from adopting the familiar superior 
air about mayoral receptions, Sir Ralph was 
delighted with them. “They were so warm 
and exciting that I felt really welcome— 
really a part of the community everywhere 
I went. It seemed to me that they proved 
the actor is still wanted while he is alive! ” 

After his Old Vic season, Sir Ralph is to 
go to New York to star in The Waltz of the 
Toreadors. “1 am looking forward to this 
enormously. Some of the fascination of 
the play for me lies in its actual writing. The 
style is on several levels—farce, drama, 
grande guignol—and underneath all this it 
is a work of philosophy. I think it marvel- 
lous the way M. Anouilh threads the various 
styles together. The nature of the play 
often changes, yet it is all of a piece.” 





Alcibiades (Brian Panter, centre), pleads in vain for the life of one 
of his soldiers with the three Senators (John Morris, Richard 
Carpenter and David Dodimead, right). Above right: Timon (Ralph 
Richardson), unable to get financial help from his erstwhile friends, 
is confronted once again by his creditors. In the background is 
Timon’s faithful steward Flavius (Paul Curran). Below: The 
dramatic scene after Timon has invited his fair weather friends to a 


second feast. He turns the tables on them by providing dishes filled 
with warm water, which he throws in their faces. 


The Old Vic 
“Timon of 


@ Scenes from the ope 
current season at the 
produced by Michael Be 
costumes by Leslie Hurry 
Marsh: 





c Company in 


of Athens”’ 


ypening production of the 
he Old Vic. The play is 
Benthall with décor and 
ry and music by Frederick 
irshall. 


Above: Timon, embittered, has become a hermit in the neighbouring 
woods where he has discovered gold. In the picture, above, 
Alcibiades, on his way back to be revenged on Athens, encounters 
Timon, who throws him and his companions the gold but cannot 
be persuaded to return to the city. Left, Margaret Whiting as 
Timandra and Rosemary Webster as _ Phyrnia. Below left: 
Apemantus, the philosopher (Dudley Jones, right), comes to dispute 
with Timon about his philosophy of life. Below right: A moment 
towards the end of the play, when Timon is chiselling his own 
epitaph on the cliffs by the sea. (Photos: Angus McBean) 





*Cymbeline’ 


at the Old Vic 


Left: Derek Francis 
as Cymbeline, Joan 
Sanderson as the 
Queen and John 
Humphry as Cloten, 
the Queen’s son, 
whom she is plotting 
to marry to Imogen, 
the King’s daughter. 


(Photos by Angus McBean) 


Left: The scene in 
Philario’s house in 
Rome whither Post- 
humus Leonatus, 
secretly married to 
Imogen, has been sent 
into exile. Here 
lachimo, for a wager, 
swears to demonstrate 
that Imogen, like 
other women, can be 
proved unfaithful to 
her husband. Centre, 
L to R: Derek God- 
frey as lachimo, 
Brendan Barry as 
Philario and Leon 
Gluckman as  Post- 
humus. 


Left: lachimo, pre- 
tending friendship aud 
bringing messages 
from Posthumus in 
Rome, by a_ trick 
gains access to Imo- 
gen’s chamber. There 
he steals the bracelet 
with which she has 
sworn to her husband 
never to part. She 
does not wake. With 
this “proof” he re- 
turns to Rome. 
(Barbara Jefford as 
Imogen.) 





a le: 








@ Scenes from 

Michael  Benth- 
all’s production of 
this rarely-performed 
play, the second in 
the current season. 
With décor and cos- 
tumes by Audrey 
Cruddas and music 
by Frederick 
Marshall, the play 

was well received. 


Posthumus _— revenges 
his honour by order- 
ing the faithful 
Pisanio (Paul Curran) 
to take Imogen to 
Milford Haven on the 
pretext of meeting 
him there, and there 
to kill her. Pisanio 
cannot in the end 
bring himself to 
murder his mistress. 


Disguised as a youth. 
Imogen is discovered 
by an old “shepherd,” 
Belarius (a Duke in 
exile), and his sons, 
Guiderius and Arvira- 
gus, who are in 
reality the King’s 
stolen sons. L to R: 
John Rye, Dudley 
Jones and_ Richard 
Gale. 


Right: Cloten has 
followed Imogen 
(dressed as Post- 
humus) and in a fight 
is beheaded by 
Belarius’s sons. Imo- 
gen, finding the body, 
believes it to be that 
of her husband, and 
is overcome by grief 
when discovered by : 
Roman legion march- 
ing by. Right, David 
Dodimead as Caius 
Lucius. 








For more than 40 years, ‘“‘make-up by Max Factor” 


has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 
Max Factor products are the favourites of the 
world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 














Ann Todd and Paul Daneman as Jennifer and Louis Dubedat in a scene from 


the play 


“The Doetor’s Dilemma’’ 


OURTH production in John Clements’ season at the Saville, this 
delightful revival of Bernard Shaw’s play is directed by Julian 
Aymes, with settings and costumes by Peter Rice. A full review 
Pictures bs appears elsewhere in this issue. It is surprising to know that “ The 
Doctor’s Dilemma,” which had its first performance at the Court 
Houston-Rogers in, 1906, has not been seen in the West End since 1942, the occasion 
of the revival in which Vivien Leigh, was Mrs. Dubedat and Cyril 
Cusack Louis Dubedat, the latter replaced in turn by John Gielgud 
and Peter Glenville. 
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Ridgeon: You keep up your interest in 
science, do you? 

Sir Patrick: Lord! Yes. Modern science 
is a wonderful thing. Look at your great 
discovery! Look at all the great discoveries! 
Where are they leading to? Why, right 
back to my poor dear old father’s ideas 
and discoveries. He's been dead now 
over forty years. Oh, it’s very interesting 

The opening scene in Ridgeon’s 

consulting room. Sir Patrick 

Cullen (Lewis Casson, right), a 

famous doctor, has called to con- 

gratulate his younger colleague, 

Sir Colenso Ridgeon on reading 

about his knighthood, bestowed 

for his new discovery in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis and other 
diseases. 


Redpenny They've just telephoned from 

the hospital that you're to come instantly 

a patient on the point of death The 
carriage is waiting 


Sir Colenso is interrupted by 
Redpenny, his laboratory assistant 
(Stuart Hutchinson) who is 
astonished when the doctor is 
annoyed, for the “ interruption ” 
had been pre-arranged. But the 
doctor has been charmed by his 
unknown visitor, Mrs. Dubedat, 
who has called to beg his 
assistance in curing her husband, 
a young artist. 





Mrs. Dubedat: Oh, how can I ever thank 
you! 
The scene on the terrace of the 
Star and Garter, Richmond, after 
Mrs. Dubedat has been told her 
husband is to have the only bed 
available. It is obvious the doctors 
have all fallen under her spell. 
L to R: Louis Dubedat (Paul 
Daneman); Sir Colenso, Cutler 
Walpole (Laurence Hardy); Sir 
Relph Bloomfield Bonington 
(Michael Hordern); Leo Schutz- 
macher (Leo Bieber) and Sir 
Patrick. 


Right: Louis: 1 dont think Dr. Schutz- 
macher is pleased with his portrait. I'll 
tear it up. 

Louis Dubedat expresses his dislike 

of Schutzmacher. 


Right: Blenkinsop: No, no: it’s no use. I 
know what you're going to say: I've 
said it often to others. 

The doctors have already 

discovered that Dubedat is an out- 

and-out rogue and when it is 
known that one of their colleagues, 

Dr. Blenkinsop (Henry Hewitt) 

also has T.B., Sir Colenso (with 

ulterior motives) decides Blenkin- 
sop is the one to be saved. 





Louis: Oh, don’t get up. Sir Patrick don’t go. Please don’t. I didn’t mean to shock you, on my word. 


The doctors go to Dubedat’s studio to confront him with his many misdeeds, which, they have 

discovered, also include bigamy. But in the fierce arguments which follow the young man, 

who can also turn on the charm at will, continually gets the better of them and they are left 
baffled and helpless. 


Below: Louis: Well, of all the mean ! Id ict myself be shot sooner than do a thing like that 


Dubedat is filled with righteous indignation when Bloomfield Bonnington puts a fast one 
over him about Sir Patrick’s portrait. 





Mrs. Dubedat: Oh, if you only knew the other side of him as I do! Do you know, doctor, that if Louis dishonoured 
himself by a really bad action, I should kill myself. 


Mrs. Dubedat pleads with Ridgeon to change his mind after he has announced he is handing 
over Dubedat to Bloomfield Bonington. (Anthony Ireland as Sir Colenso Ridgeon.) - 


Below: Louis: 1 believe in Michael Angelo, Velasquez, and Rembrandt; in the might of design, the mystery of colour 
the redemption of all things by Beauty everlastiig, and the message of Art that has made these hands blessed 
Amen. Amen 

The death-bed scene. In the prologue that follows Jennifer Dubedat, radiantly happy, is 

arranging an exhibition of Louis’s works. She has married again, to the chagrin of Ridgeon. 





The Berlin Miraele 


by Alfred H. Unger 


A Review of the Berlin Festival 1956 


HERE is so much talk in Western 

Germany about the “German miracle” 
(as they proudly call the rapid economical 
recovery) that the timid voices complaining 
of a lagging behind of the appropriate 
spiritual recovery as expressed in the arts, 
are almost drowned. There are, of course, 
a few centres in decentralised Germany 
making notable efforts to establish a kind 
of artistic supremacy, especially in the 
theatrical field. Many theatrical and musical 
festivals the year round bear witness to this 
amicable rivalry, from out of which Berlin 
now comes with flying colours. 

When Berlin opened its windows to the 
world, during this year’s “Festwochen” in 
September it also opened the eyes of the 
onlookers, who have been watching the 
progressive gradation of theatrical pro- 
ductions from year to year. And if the 
word “miracle” sounds spurious in the 
above-mentioned context, it does ring true 
of the amazing standard of this year’s offer- 
ing in Berlin, which inspired one of London’s 
critics to call Berlin the “Dramatic Capital 
of Europe,” in a leading Sunday paper. 


©. « sirkagh: 


Boleslaw 
AN Barlog 
who controls 
Berlin’s two 
municipal 
theatres 


The emphasis of this and last year’s 
Festivals has been, indeed, on the side of 
serious drama, though the musical events, 
which included the world premiére of a new 
opera (to which I shall refer later); the 
appearance of the New York City Ballet 
and a famous Spanish Ballet, beside Berlin’s 
own admirable “Berliner Ballett,” and the 
personal contributions of personalities such 
as Benjamin Britten, Stravinsky, Sir John 
Barbirolli, were not less important. It was, 


however, the variety and the amazingly high 
standard of the straight play productions 
which made this year’s Berliner Festwochen 
so memorable. In this field Intendant 
Boleslaw Barlog, head of Berlin’s two 
municipal theatres, Schiller Theater and 
Schlosspark Theater, surpassed himself. His 
programme during the Festival in these two 
theatres provided no less than 18 (eighteen!) 
different productions, each of them a gem in 
itself: Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, 
Itsen’s Peer Gynt, Strindberg’s Damascus, 
Danton’s Death by Biichner, Schiller’s Don 
Carlos, Arthur Miller’s A View from the 
Bridge, Nash’s The Rainmaker, Faulkner's 
Requiem for a Nun, Anouihl’s Ornifle, 
Anouihl’s School for Fathers, Moliére’s 
School for Women, plays by Lorca, Girau- 
doux, Pagnol, Calderon, Barlach, Hofmans- 
thal, and last but not least the gripping 
Diary of Anne Frank—a staggering list. A 
reviewer with limited space at his disposal 
is, alas, at a Joss to know where to begin. 

Should I start with the exciting presenta- 
tion of Biichner’s Danton’s Death, produced 
by Erwin Piscator, a veteran director of the 
*twenties, when Berlin’s Theatre was 
acclaimed the greatest in the world. For 
this German “classic” about the French 
Revolution with its opposing characters 
Danton and Robespierre, Piscator passion- 
ately exploited to the full the machinery of 
a revolving stage, handlag a turbulent mob 
in a way rarely seen on the stage. 

Or should I try to assess Gustav-Rudolf 
Sellner’s most original direction of Measure 
for Measure, which largely deviates from 
the conception of this play in this country 
and which received controversial reviews 
(the reward of originality). 

Or should I dwell on such a rarity as 
the production of Strindberg’s Damascus, 
directed by Hans Lietzau, a dramaturgical 
feast in which all three plays of this 
absorbing trilogy were condensed into one 
evening’s performance. This philosophical- 
psychological-poetical vision of the inner 
struggle of a man, as far as I can trace, 
has never been produced in this country, 
except a few months ago on the B.B.C.’s 
Third Programme, for three consecutive 
evenings. 

Or perhaps William Faulkner’s Requiem 
for a Nun, another serious drama not yet 


(Continued on page 36) 





The Berlin Festival 


A scene from Arthur Miller's 

“A View from the Bridge ’’, 

directed by Leo Mittler, at 

Barlog’s Schlosspark-Theater. 

This picture has added interest 

now that the play has opened 
in London. 


Right: Johanna von Koczian as 
Anne and Klaus Kammer as 
Peter in “‘ The Diary of Anne 
Frank’, directed by Boleslaw 
Barlog at the Schilosspark- 
Theater. A_ version of this 
play is, of course, to be seen 
in the West End later. 


Pictures by 


Ilse Buhs 


Right: Martin Held (centre) 

and Agiaja Schmid (right) in 

“ Ornifie”’, by Anouith, which 

was directed by Rudolf Stein- 

boeck at Barlog’s Schlosspark- 
Theater. 





The Berlin Miracle (Contd. 


produced in this country, dealing with a 
Negress, who is condemned to death for the 
murder of her mistress’s baby, and in which 
the author traces the real guilt back to the 
baby’s mother. This play gives Joana 
Maria Gorvin, one of Germany’s leading 
actresses, occasion for a haunting and unfor- 
gettable performance (directed, again, by 
Piscator). 

Or should I devote most space to 
Anouihl’s Ornifle, due in London shortly, 
and perhaps the wittiest, boldest and often 
most shocking of all his comedies, whose 
hero, a cynical middle-aged author, an over- 
saturated Don Juan, cannot stop lovemaking 
and cannot even restrain himself from trying 
to seduce the young fiancée of his son, until 
fate overtakes him. Of its kind it was one 
of Berlin’s finest offerings, handled with 
supreme delicacy by one of Germany's out- 
standing directors, Rudolf Steinboeck, with 
Martin Held in the title r6le—a grand per- 
formance. Aglaja Schmid was second lead 
as Ornifle’s secretary. She is an actress 
whose looks, versatility and talent have made 
her in a comparatively short time one of 
Germany’s foremost stage personalities. 

Would it, perhaps, be more appropriate 
to give a detailed account of Leo Mittler’s 
stage direction of Arthur Miller’s A View 
from the Bridge, the story of which I need 
hardly mention as it has teen widely dis- 
cussed on the occasion of its recent London 
opening. It can, however, be said that Leo 
Mittler, a refugee from Nazi oppression, 
who has spent the whole time of his exile 
in New York, brought the whole stark 
realism of Miller’s drama excitingly to life 
and scored a great success with this interest- 
ing lesson in social behaviour, 

But the most memorable of all his offer- 
ings in the two theatres came undoubtedly 
from Boleslaw Barlog himself, when he 
directed The Diary of Anne Frank. This 
play, a dramatisation by Frances Goodrich 
and Albert Hackett of the now famous 
actual diary of a 13-year-old Jewish girl 
who, with her parents and four other Jews 
persecuted by the Nazis, hid for two years 
in an attic in Amsterdam until the Gestapo 


broke in and dragged them to concentration 
camps which only Anne’s father survived, 
made an impact on Berlin audiences scarcely 
imaginable in this country. The emotional 
experience the fist night audience (and I 
am assured every following audience) had 
to undergo was so staggering that no-one 
dared to move when the final curtain fell. 
There was a hushed silence. The theatre 
became a church. Everyone felt that 
applause would be sacrilegious. And a 
general feeling of shame prevailed .. . as if 
the audience was atoning... . 

The leading London critic to whom I 
referred earlier, confirms that he underwent 
“the most drastic emotional experience the 
theatre has ever given me.” But when he 
continues: “It had little to do with Art”—I 
beg to differ. If he meant by that the play 
itself, I agree. But its presentation was art 
on the highest level, and a theatrical per- 
formance of a quality well-nigh perfect. 
The production could otherwise never have 
achieved the impact it made on the hardened, 
critical Berlin First Nighters, Its main 
quality lay in the “underplaying” of 
emotions (a quality generally unattained by 
German actors), which Barlog admired so 
much in English productions two years ago, 
when on a visit to London on the invitation 
of the British Council, that he now applied 
this extremely successfully to his own 
Schlosspark - Theater “ensemble.” And 
though the whole cast of Anne Frank was 
praiseworthy, the performances of young 
Johanna von Koczian, Walter Franck and 
Klaus Kammer were quite outstanding. 

Before closing the chapter on the Barlog 
contributions to the Berlin Festival, it might 
perhaps interest readers of Theatre World 
to learn that Barlog recently engaged as his 
aide-de-camp the well-known author, jour- 
nalist, theatre expert and ardent lover of the 
English stage, Otto Zarek, who, following 
Hitler’s coming to power, has lived in 
London for almost 20 years, where he has 
many friends in theatrical circles and among 
writers. I mention this appointment as it 
seems to me a pointer to the general outlook 
and artistic orientation of Barlog. 


(To be concluded in our next issue) 
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Above: Richard 
Pasco (Cleante), 
Eleanore Bryan 
(Martane) and 
Redmond Phillips 
(Harpagon) in a 
scene from 
Moliére’s “ The 
Miser ”’, with 
which the  Bir- 
mingham Reper- 
tory celebrated 
its 40th anniver- 
sary in 1953. 
(Picture by Bir- 
mingham Post.) 
Right: Jack May 
as King Richard 
(right), and Alan 
Bridges as Bol- 
ingbroke (seated 
left) im the de- 
position scene 
from * King 
Richard II’, 1955 


HIGH standard or a reputation for 

quality is hard enough to maintain 
once established and in the theatre or in 
authorship it is probably most difficult of 
all. Suddenly, a reputation becomes a by- 
word, proverbial and _ intangible, even 
among the laity. By implication, by rumour, 
reputations are made, and then by the 
whims of fickle public opinion they can be 
mysteriously scattered overnight. 

Among leading repertories, the reputa- 
tions of Birmingham and the Bristol Old 
Vic have weathered the storms of years and 
they both continue to pursue adventurous 
policies. Today, they are reaching a new 
peak of endeavour and are winning more 
support than ever before. Yet both these 
companies will have their “off seasons” 
again. It is the natural law. But if either 
of them undergoes a bad spell it is because 
their standards are so high. There is, never- 
theless, a plimsoll below which neither must 


Repertory in Transition 


Picture by Lisel Haas 


fall and, 
sink. 

The intellectual might like to think of 
Birmingham repertory as an oasis of culture 
in an industrial desert, but in reality it is 
culture (for want of a better word), enter- 
tainment and enterprise rolled into one. 
This was a crusade, unappreciated for years 
by a million or more Birmingham people, 
to prove that the theatre could offer as 
satisfying enjoyment as any other medium 
of entertainment. 

There was nothing priggish or highbrow 
about the man who launched the repertory, 
first as an amateur group which included 
John Drinkwater among the players, and 
then as a professional body at a theatre 
seating under 500. Sir Barry Jackson is a 
man of the theatre to his finger-tips. There 
is none of the pseudo-intellectualism of the 
amateur in his make-up. No abstract or 
abstruse nonsense for the sake of it. His 


in fact, below which neither do 





Repertery in 








Transition 








method has been to offer the best of theatre 
from Shakespeare and Shaw, to 1066 and 
All That. No man of the theatre can 
despise musical comedy—and the latter pre- 
war extravanganza—a hit in London’s West 
End—began its life in Birmingham. This 
underlying principle of offering the best in 
all phases of the drama is one that any 
repertory worth its salt should emulate. 

To prove the point. In the past year 
The Clandestine Marriage has registered as 
the biggest box-office success. Supporters 
of the Birmingham repertory would say this 
is not unusuat Numerous classics, modern 
plays and controversial plays have had their 
successes in Birmingham and this includes 
world premiéres of plays which later made 
an even greater name in London. 


(Contd.) 


Left: A scene from “ The 
Clandestine Marriage’’, pre- 
sented by the Birmingham 
Repertory last Spring, with 
production by Douglas 
Seale and décor by Finlay 
James. L to R, Ronald 
Hines, Nancie Jackson, 
Doreen Aris, Geoffrey 
Bayldon, Robert Chetwin, 
Gladys Parr, Geoffrey 
Taylor and Kenneth 
Mackintosh. 


Pictures by 
Lisel Haas 


Left: A scene from * Car- 
rington, VC”, by Dorothy 
and Campbell Christie, 
which was presented in 
1954. The play was pro- 
duced by Douglas Seale 
and the ingenious com- 
posite setting was designed 
by Finlay James. 


Both plays and players have established 
a tradition in this tiny theatre in the heart 
of the Midlands and will go on doing so. 
There were no pzans of publicity to greet 
them. Started in a humble way by possibly 
the last private patron of the arts, Birming- 


ham’s repertory has come to occupy a 
necessary place in the present and future of 
the English theatre. Sir Barry, long before 
television’s marathon production, was the 
first person to put the whole of Back to 
Methuselah on the stage. An unenviable 
task—and although not an _ outstanding 
success—a brave attempt to give the public 
entertainment that was different. 

From the time the theatre opened in 1913, 
certain principles seemed to have been laid 


(Continued on page 45) 











Growing Pains 
of a Goon 


by Eric Johns 


WANSEA people on holiday in London 
invariably go to the Palladium to see 
their fellow-townsman, Harry Secombe, in 
Rocking the Town. Seats are hard to come 
by, but even those who endure the discom- 
fort of standing at the back swell with pride 
when they hear that crowded theatre laugh- 
ing uproariously at the antics of this prince 
of Welsh comedians. Some of them get an 
even greater kick out of going round to his 
dressing room after the show to recall their 
schooldays, when Harry was not considered 
good enough to take part in the end-of-term 
play! 

At school, as now, he was extremely 
short-sighted, as the result of scarlet fever. 
Those interested in dramatics never gave 
him much thought because he was always 
bumping into the scenery and they were 
afraid he would spoil a scene by making 
false moves on the stage. However, not to 
disappoint him, they put a brush in his hand 
and told him to make himself useful by 
painting scenery. Later his sister took him 
under her wing; she acquired something of 
a reputation as a comedienne at local church 
socials and relied upon Harry to act as her 
feed; he accompanied her with reluctance 
because in those days he suffered from a 
form of stage fright which left him tongue- 
tied and acutely embarrassed. 

He first came out of his shell at the age of 
sixteen when he took an office job at a local 
steelworks, after having written a great deal 
of verse that would not scan and short 
stories which no editor would accept. In 
the office he was considered “a scream” 
and was always getting into trouble for 
impersonating his boss on the telephone, a 
performance which made his colleagues 
“die with laughing.” He was the life and 
soul of the office outings and it was on one 
of these festive occasions that he made his 
first appearance in London—giving an 
impromptu one-man cabaret at the Coventry 
Street Corner House. 

During the war he served in North Africa, 
where he figured as the regimental clown of 
one of the fighting units. The men had little 
time to think about entertainment, so Harry 
was drafted elsewhere to become one of the 
Stars in Battledress. After being demobilised 
he went back to Swansea, took one look at 


the old office and decided he could never 
work there again. He had derived a 
certain satisfaction from making people 
laugh and forget the anxieties of war, so 
he decided to gamble and try his luck as a 
professional entertainer. 

The Windmill Theatre is always looking 
for new talent, so Harry went along for an 
audition and performed his amusing shaving 
act, which has since made him so popular 
on the halls. He was engaged on the spot. 
When asked about salary, he replied, “ £20 
a week!” It seemed astronomical to him, 
but was the first figure that came into his 
head. The management agreed and Harry 
signed a contract to appear in six shows a 
day for the next six weeks. Under normal 
working conditions it would take a six- 
month tour to provide an artist with the 
equivalent of this concentrated experience. 

Harry's great ambition was to make 
people laugh, but not as a carbon copy of 
famous comedians who had gone before 
him. Much as he admired and respected 
these great artists and much as they amused 
him, Harry wanted to explore new avenues 
of humour and make people laugh at some- 
thing new and different. During the Wind- 
mill engagement he spent his precious 
leisure at a social club a few yards from 
the theatre. There he met Michael Bentine, 
Spike Milligan and Peter Sellers and over 
endless cups of coffee they talked about the 
art of making people laugh. 

They were rebels. They wanted to seize 
a new broom and sweep out ancient comic 


(Continued on page 48) 





Eehoes from Broadway 
New York Plays reviewed by Ranald Savery 


HERE is a perennial awkward age at 

the beginning of every Broadway 
season beset with artistic and financial mis- 
fortune. This year, a manipulation of the 
producing calendar failed to stave off a 
percentage of jittery openings delayed until 
early Octoter on the apparent theory that 
the traditional ides of September could be 
circumvented. 

Within a week, two new offerings opened 
and closed. In addition, a shapely young 
lady named Irene Hawthorne gave a solo 
dance-music-recitative which indicated that 
her talents were not sufficient to sustain a 
full evening’s entertainment. 

There were one or two early 
bright spots, however. One was a pleasant 
comedy called The Loud Red Patrick, 
sponsored at the Ambassador Theatre (just 
now reclaimed from television) by Richard 
W. Krakeur, Robert Douglas and David 
Wayne. Another was Shaw's Saint Joan 
with Siobhan McKenna at the Phoenix 
Theatre, which presents yearly repertory in 
Broadway-sized production surroundings two 
odd miles south and east of Times Square. 

There was also Judy Garland in a special 
show at the Palace, long-time stronghold of 
big-time vaudeville. Miss Garland, a proven 
variety performer of unique calibre. rewon 
the hearts of critics and public, as was to 
be expected. 

The Loud Red Patrick is a period comedy 
set in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1912. On the 
plus side are a number of amusingly 
contrived performances, a smoothly conven- 
tional production directed by Robert 
Douglas, and an atmosphere that strikes a 
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nostalgic note. Play itself, written by John 
Boruff on the basis of a book by Ruth 
McKenney, is rather thinly spread across 
the three acts. 

Story concerns a widower heading a 
household of four daughters, a housekeeper, 
and a “ guest,” the last named an old friend 
of the father who is a fugitive from an 
unsuccessful marriage and an alimony-bound 
wife. The father has followed the pattern 
of Irish immigrancy to the United States, 
achieving moderate success as a_ building 
contractor. A “ progressive thinker,” he is 
determined that his daughters receive college 
educations when such an idea was just 
beginning to attain social acceptance. 

The eldest girl is ready for matriculation 
at Vassar when she falls in love and decides 
she prefers marriage to college. Attempts 
of her father to force her along the path 
of intellectual emancipation provide the con- 
flict of the play. 

The character of the guest in the house, 
however, assumes a dominating réle in the 
theatrical effectiveness of the production, 
due in overwhelming measure to the per- 
formance of David Wayne. As a genially 
conniving, bibulous Irishman, Mr. Wayne 
almost literally creates a character adding 
another personal stage portrait to a gallery 
that includes last season’s Uncle Daniel in 
The Ponder Heart, Sakini in The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, and Pulver in Mister 
Roberts. A knowing, expert comedian, he 
builds laughs by the sheer technical skill 
of his handling of dialogue, gesture, timing 
and facial expression. 

In the title réle of the father is Arthur 
Kennedy. He believably delineates a man 
who, with aggressive sincerity, is trying to 
lift his daughters out of what he calls the 
sutjugation of females as “domestic 
animals.” His capitulation to the romantic 
facts of life is accomplished with good 
humoured grace in the face of defeat 
engineered through the united attack of his 
daughters. 
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Above: Siobhan McKenna and Michael Wager in 

* Saint Joan”, at the Phoenix, New York, and right, 

two scenes from “ The Loud Red Patrick", at the 

Amassadors, with (top) Arthur Kennedy and David 

Wayne, and below, David Wayne and Mary Farrell. 
(Pictures by Friedman-Abeles) 


These girls, incidentally, ranging in age 
from seven to seventeen, are played and 
directed with a naturalness that is eminently 
gratifying. The problem of “stage children” 
was masterfully surmounted. There are 
unde..iable comic elements in the situations 
arising between father and daughters which 
are carried forward spiritedly by the cast, 


but cannot keep the play at a high pitch of 


merriment. The task inevitably shifts to the 
capable shoulders of Mr. Wayne. 

Phoenix Theatre opened its 1956-57 season 
with the Cambridge (Massachusetts) Drama 
Festival production of Saint Joan, starring 
Siobhan McKenna. Miss McKenna drew 
high critical praise qualified in one or two 
instances by complaints that she did not 
project the “saintly” or “spiritual” qualities 
of Joan with sufficient fervour. Basis of 
such criticism was a bit mystifying to this 
reporter, who thought that the star’s 
personalised approach to the rdle was 
sincerely effective, consistent in its nuances, 
and emotionally moving. Miss McKenna 
was extremely popular with audiences, and 
the limited engagement did brisk business 
at the box office. 

This reporter’s quarrel with the production 
was distinctly apart from the quality of the 
acting of the title réle. Physically the 
presentation seemed heavy handed, and self- 
conscious in staging and costuming. In the 
play Shaw was primarily concerned with 
people—their inner conflicts when faced 
with choices between prejudice, conditioned 
thought, and humanitarian instincts. The 


people in this production were overweighted 
with pageantry and formalised stage action. 

Miss McKenna shook loose from the 
panoply and let us understand what the 
author had in mind. Few of the others 
were able to do so. Michael Wager gave 
a relaxed, soundly conceived performance as 
the childishly neurotic Dauphin. Dick 
Moore provided some shattering moments 
as the conscience-stricken Brother Martin. 

In other réles were Dennis Patrick as De 
Baudricourt, Frederic Tozere as the Arch- 
bishop, Earle Hyman as Dunois, Kent 
Smith as Warwick, Ian Keith as Cauchon, 
and Thayer David as the Inquisitor, 

For the record, the hastily departed offer- 
ings which failed to measure up to Broad- 
way standards were Harbor Lights, and Sixth 
Finger in a Five Finger Glove. 





Theatre on Record 
by Roy Plomley 


HE Columbia company has been doing 

Dame Edith Evans proud. They have 
just issued two 12-inch long-players, on 
which she plays scenes from some of her 
past successes. As a measure of the esteem 
in which Dame Edith is held in the theatre, 
one has only to note the names of her 
supporting cast. Among those who surround 
her in these excerpts are John Gielgud, 
Michael Redgrave, Anthony Quayle, Miles 
Malleson and Ursula Jeans. 

By far the more interesting of the two 
records is the “ Eighteenth Century Comedy 
Albuin ” (33CX1384). One side is devoted 
to scenes from Congreve’s The Way of the 
World, in which we hear Dame Edith play 
Lady Wishfort, as well as Mrs. Millamant, 
and on the other side are scenes from The 
Beaux Stratagem. The Rivals and The 
School for Scandal. 

The second record (33CX1375) is not so 
successful. On one side are scenes: from 
As You Like It, with Dame Edith playing 
“Rosalind.” It is a beautifully timed 
performance, but there is little impression 
here of the maid who hesitates to venture 
into the Forest of Arden lest she should lose 


On the other side, Dame 
Edith reads twenty Shakespeare sonnets 
practically non-stop, a feat of endurance 
not within the scope of these notes. 

To follow these two discs, it would be 
splendid if Columbia could persuade Dame 
Edith to record some Shaw excerpts—and, 
by the same token, let it not be forgotten 
that she once appeared in Revue! 

Of rather a_ specialised appeal is 
“Souvenirs sur la Comédie Frangaise,” a 
talk by Georges Le Roy (London Interna- 
tional TW91134). On this 12-inch disc, he 
gives a series of character studies of some 
of the great figures of his early days at “le 
Frangaise,” fifty years ago. He talks of 
Maurice de Féraundy, Georges Beer, Leloir, 
Le Bargy, and the ever-youthful Julia Bartet, 
of whom Louis Verneuil reported, in his 
“Rideau 4 Neuf Heures,” that he had seen 
her play Pierre Fresnay’s younger sister, in 
Le Jeu de l'amour et du hasard, when 
Fresnay was eighteen, and she sixty-one. 

One marvels, yet again, at the sense of 
continuity and tradition that the Comédie 
Francaise stands for. Georges Le Roy was 
a pupil of Maurice de Feraudy, who was a 
pupil of Gét .. . . and so it goes on, back 
to Jean-Baptiste Poquelin, who became 
better known as Moliére. 


her maidenhood. 





The Thirty-eighth Annual General 


Group Trading Profit ; 
Less: Depreciation, Interest paid, 


Group Net 
Less: 


Profit—before Taxation 
Taxation ; _ 


Group Net Profit—after Taxation 


Appropriated as fcllows: 


Preference Dividends, net 


Ordinary Dividends, net 


Preference Stockholders 
Issued Capital 
capital 


covered by net assets 


Ordinary Stockholders 
Issued Capital 
Rate of Dividend paid on present ‘Capital 
Rate carned on present Capital 


Group Net Assets 


1948 
£2,928,448 
1952 1953 
£10,007 ,555 £11,443 ,390 


1949 
£4,576,290 








THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LTD. 
Another Record Year 


Meeting was held on the 
was adopted. 


Interests of Outside 


Transfer to Reserves and increase in Profit and Loss Account balance, etc. 


Dividend covered by net earnings ‘after tax 


Comparative Group Trading Profits 


1954 
£15,541,292 


16th October 1956. The Report 
Year Ended 


31-3-55 


£ 
20,273,185 
2,213,664 
18,059, 521 
10,377,993 


Shareholders of Subsidiaries, etc. 


£7,681,528 


4,243,358 


“£7. 681, 528 


£2,250,000 
119 times 
25.3 times 


£9,387,485 
62.5% D.a. 
140% D.a. 


£72,215,813 
1951 
£8,161,150 
1955 1956 
£18,923,479 £20,273,185 


£5,896,913 




















THEATRE- -GOERS | ie 
GODFREY PJavis 


oe 
CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN Limousines and _ saloons 
available by the hour and for any longer period. 
SELF-DRIVE New saloon cars at special rates for 


evening rental from s p.m. to 9 a.m. Also by the day, 
week or longer periods. 


7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON S.W.1 
rea Also at NEASDEN LANE, NW 10 (Tel. GlAdstone 6474) 


SLOane 0022 ANNUAL & SHORT-TERM CONTRACT RENTAL 


Address in Paris 
S.F.L. Godfrey Davis 99 Avenue de Neuilly, Neuilly-sur-Seine: Tel. SABlons 98-13 Cables: Quickmilez, Paris 








For your relaxation visit the 


oe. TURKISH BATHS 8 Vv re) gz 


91-92 JERMYN STREET 


Open day and night. Tel: WHI. 9552 
ot BROWN 


12 DUKE OF YORK STREET 


(Now completely modernised) 
Open daily: Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.—10 p.m. 

Sat. 9 a.m.—6 p.m. Sun. 10 a.m.—6 p.m. Theatre 1955-6 

Telephone: WHI. 7125 , 


MODERATE CHARGES 
In the heart of Theatreland Report of the Year 











A Book of Reference to be read for 
Pleasure 





Contributions by: 


THEATRE WORLD Tr Caeeeie: thee 9 
ANNUAL No 7 Henry Sherek (‘ Playwrights *) 


William Douglas Home 


AVAILABLE LATE NOVEMBER (‘ Birth of a Debutante ’) 


| Bl Thomas Quinn Curtiss 

OBTAINABLE FROM BOOKSELLERS | (‘ Paris Season *) 
OR FROM THEATRE WORLD OFFICES 

Lavishly illustrated 21s. 


| 
21/- || 
RocktirF a / | MAX REINHARDT 


| —_—__—_— — — —— 
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LEONTS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 





JILL K. MANNING 
INSISTS THAT 


VILLA D'ESTE 


68 BAYSWATER ROAD 
has the best food, wine, and most 
charming atmosphere in London including 


THE SNACKERRY 


where quick meals before and after the 
theatre are provided. 


Kate at the Piano 


FULLY LICENSED PAD 6704-3875 
12 noon - 12 p.m. 


Cpen Sundays 








4 Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 





excellent 
food, wines 
and music of 


SPAIN 


151/3 Fulham Rd., 
CHELSEA, S.W.3 
KEN. 7749 


52 Dean St., 
SOHO, W.1 
GER. 3916 








COW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER - THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





at 
152 KING’S ROAD 
CHELSEA, S.W.3 


is a favourite rendezvous of actors 
and actresses. It is also a meeting 
place for artists and others who 
appreciate good food and drink at 
reasonable prices. Come along and 
meet MARIO any day from noon to 
3 or 5to midnight. FLAxman 5001 





THE PHEASANTRY CLUB | 








Laytons Wine Restaurant 


Where English Food and Fine Wines meet 
Superb Private Room for Theatre and 
Dinner parties 


2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.) W.1 
Telephone: WEL 8808 





Under persona! supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouGias, 
Author of “‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 


Reservations up to 10.30 p.m 
GERrard 1296 




















‘ Chopticks Sir?’ ‘ Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
Fully Licensed 

















Repertory in Traasition (Contd.) 


down, and a new meaning brought to 
repertory performance. Those who decry 
their own local repertories might think what 
determination can achieve. Yet, despite 
these standards espoused and practised by 
the company through the years, this 
repertory might have faded away completely, 
had it not been for Sir Barry’s enthusiasm 
and physical and mental powers of 
endurance. Because of poor attendances 
he decided, in 1924, to close the theatre and 
move to London. The city’s civic society 
stepped in and, giving a guarantee that four 
thousand people would purchase tickets for 
alternate weeks over the following three 
months, managed to rally enough of an 
audience from Birmingham’s million to save 
the theatre. These struggles, which make 
alarming reading when one considers how 
narrowly the theatre missed extinction, are 
described by T. C. Kemp in his book The 
Playhouse and the Man and by Norman 
Marshall in The Other Theatre. 

In 1934, Sir Barry was again confronted 
with flagging support and subsequent to the 
launching of an appeal and a _ pitiful 
response, the Birmingham theatre was 
handed over to a trust which is represented 
by the City of Birmingham, the University, 
the Rotary Club, the Repertory Playgoers’ 
By 1941, 


Society and the Civic Society. 
Sir Barry Jackson had again taken over on 
behalf of the trust, and after many proud 


moments in the London theatre is back 
directing the company, which is both the 
doyen and symbol for many smaller and 
less fortunate repertories. 

Perhaps the greatest part of the man is 
that he is prepared to give the best to all 
sections of the public—to the minority 
playgoer as well as to the majority. It was 
Sir Barry who put on the first public 
performance of Pirandello’s Six Characters 
in Search of an Author. More recently, 
productions have included Ardéle (1950); 
Henry VI (1953); Lhe Miser (1953); 
Carrington V.C. (1954) and Richard Il 
(1955)}—displaying once again the same 
catholicity of taste as in earlier years. And, 
using the doubtful charms of TV to their 
own advantage, Birmingham were the first 
repertory to have a play televised from start 
to finish and here is at least one theatre to 
have found this near threat a help rather 
than a hindrance. 

This summer the company went to 
London once again and Shaw’s Caesar and 
Cleopatra was their offering at the Old Vic. 


(Continued over eaf) 
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Members of the 
Cattle Society invite you to enjoy the 


FINEST GRILLED STEAKS 


in the world 


A berdeen-Angus 


OPEN FROM NOON UNTIL MIDNIGHT, 


SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 


FULLY LICENSED 


iinicsaniel 
it 


STREET, 
SQUARE 
WHitehall 0744 


15 IRVING LEICESTER 


* Having just added a new dining- 
room we are inviting readers of 
“Theatre World” to become ac- 
quainted with the finest steak. To 
make such an_ occasion suitably 
convivial, a bottle of BEAUJOLAIS 
will be provided “on the house” for 
the table of each party of four new 
patrons. 











We Recommend these Restaurants 





THE 


DOVER BUTTERY 


31 
Dover Street 
Piccadilly 
London W1 
HY De Park 

6191 


MAY 5134 


OPEN UNTIL MIDNIGHT 





CHARMING OLD WORLD 
BUTTERY 
AND RESTAURANT 


Fully Licensed 























‘MAJORCA 

+ 77 SPANISH 

‘tiene RESTAURANT 
Street 

Circus 


66 Brewer 
Piccadilly 
GER 6803 Wi 


will obtain Paeila Valenciana and 
Gazpacho Andaluz at their best. 
Open 12 noon-3 pm and 6 pm-11 pm 
NOT Sundays 


You 











Repertory in Transition (Contd.) 


The production, which had just scored 
heavily at this year’s Paris Festival, was of 
a good standard and the acting high and 
even. Birmingham people do not realise 
how lucky they are if this is the customary 
class of acting that can be enjoyed on home 
ground. The policy of giving young actors 
and actresses a chance to succeed continues 
and Doreen Aris, who is making a name for 
herself as an actress of capability, conveyed 
the right feeling of the young Cleopatra, 
an immature, wilful girl. Perhaps in a few 
years we may couple her name with 
international stars of the repute of Cedric 
Hardwicke, Peggy Ashcroft and Laurence 
Olivier, all of whom played at Birmingham 
in their youth, 


Young playwrights also have _ their 
opportunities, although Birmingham is 
bombarded with beginners who might be 
able to write yet have no idea of plot, or 
whose plots only accentuate the poverty of 
their writing. It is the old story. Play- 
writing seems the easiest but it is the most 
difficult and heartbreaking occupation in the 
world. There will not be, however, many 
authors of promise overlocked by the 
diligent Birmingham staff. 


Players, producers and playwrights—they 
all have their opportunities and many would 
forgo the transient gleam of brighter lights 
for the sake of a few years in this haven of 
hard work where quality and sincerity go 
hand-in-hand. Is not “an oasis of quality ” 
the phrase we are seeking? 








GENUINE 300 year old house retaining the oid | 

English atmosphere in exclusive surroundings 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE GRILL 
DIRECTED BY FERNANDO 


171 Knightsbridge, $.W.7 
Kens. 0824 


French & Italian 
Specialities 


Fully licensed 
Excellent wine list 
Lunches 12 noon -3 p.m. 
Theatre Dinner 6 p.m. 











For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London by the 
American visitors ballot in 1955 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1. 
Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 
12.30 - 2.30 p.m. 6.15 -11.15 p.m. 
Telephone: GERrard 3911 


Open 








Restaurant Tyrol 


42 DEAN STREET 
Tel. GERrard 9455 


Austrian Specialities 
Zithermusic 


Austrian Management: Mr. R. M. Limberger 
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AAV VUrVVspspprspeprpsapns Us Us Vasasaenraarsesearrearsarsrennt 


THEATRE IN REVIEW 


edited by Frederick Lumley 


\* 


ERIC BLOM GERARD FAY ALAN 
DENT YVONNE MITCHELL MT. C. 
WORSLEY SANDY WILSON JOHN 
FERNALD PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 
and 12 other star contributors 


“One of the most stimulating surveys published 
for some time.”—The Stage. 


“Something that we ought to have had long since.” 


Aitractively illustrated —Spectator. 


“Lively and valuable survey.”—Liverpool Daily 
21s. net 
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Richard Paterson Limited 


Order from your bookseller or write publishers, 13 Ainslie Place, 
Edinburgh 
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Ce For your 
throat... 


Alenburys 


PASTILLES for stage and screen 


Made from Glycerine and Blackcurrants 


ei: by Anello & Davide 


Z 96 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
Made by Tem 5019 


AP4P(R) Alien & Hanburys Limited, London, E.2 
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FRENCH'S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


is the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 








For Stage Scenery 
stocked in all 
widths & qualities 


CANVAS 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck, Gauze 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 

Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 

RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 

23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 

London, W.C.2 TEM. 7521 








NEW «“DEANE’S” 
NOW READY 


FULL LENGTH AND ONE ACT 


full information from 


31 Museum St, London WC1 
Tel: MUSeum 3183 LANgham 7111 











IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education 
as an Efficient Training College) 


Full-time Training for the Teaching of 
Speech and Drama, and for the Stage. 
Prospectus and full particulars from the SECRETARY, 


CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 15. 
Telephone: EDGBASTON 3424 


MINA ASH SECRETARIAL BUREAU 
19 Conduit Street, London, W.1 
HYD. 1738-9 
Licensed Annually by L.C.C. 
Permanent Office Staff 
available and wanted. 


Typewriting, Translations, etc. 


Growing Pains of a Goon (Contd.) 

gags which were dating and killing the 
music hall. They were weary of the 
comedian who strolled on and told stories, 
starting, “As I was on my way to the theatre 
tonight . Over those coffee cups the 
original goon type of humour was evolved, 
that crazy comedy which was eventually 
exploited so successfully in the Goon Shows 
on the air. 

Harry was the practical man in those 
days; the others were mainly theorists. They 
would work out ideas and he would go into 
the provinces to try them out. The public 
did not always take kindly to the stocky 
little Welshman with the crazy cackle. In 
Bolton, for instance, he was taken off the 
bill after the Monday night performance. 
The manager, who was far from amused, 
packed him back to London, saying, 
“You're not going to shave in my time!” 

The radio made Harry popular with the 
masses when he became resident comedian 
in Welsh Rarebit and first started to sing. 
Listeners were amazed to discover a 
comedian with a four-octave tenor voice 
capable of singing grand opera. He never 
sang a song right through because his acute 
sense of the ridiculous made it impossible 
to treat those ballads about silver-haired 
mothers with any degree of seriousness. 
Hundreds of people wrote asking him to pay 
more attention to his singing, so he studied 
with Manlio di Veroli and subsequently 
included vocal numbers in his act. A 
summer show at Torquay taught him a lot 
about stage discipline and finally the Goon 
Shows put him well and truly on the map 
and paved the way to the Palladium. 

Harry's definition of Goon humour is: 
Taking a situation to its illogical conclusion. 
The Goons took time to make their mark, 
but they themselves had so much fun that 
at first they did not worry unduly about 
audience reaction. They were just three 
idiots, born with a pronounced sense of the 
ridiculous, having fun; in time, listeners 
began to appreciate their point of view and 
Goon humour became a cult. Highbrows 
have sometimes taken it too seriously, 
making learned comparisons with Edward 
Lear, Lewis Carroll and Dylan Thomas and 
often trying to read more into the script 
than was ever intended. 


‘OR SALE. Bound volumes of Theatre World 1932, 
1931 and May to December 1930. Good condition. 
What offers? Box 546. 


Gcarrs. Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, Circularising, etc. Efficientry and speedily 


executed. ** Mowbray.” 146 Bishopsgate. London, 
E.C.2. Bis. 2545 Bar. 7665. 








Available for Amateur 
PLA 4 Ss Production include a new 
release :— 
OVER THE GARDEN FENCE 
ay play by Elizabeth Addyman. 
5 4 f., 1 composite set. 
Also oxalate: —_ 
RELUCTANT HEROES 
by Colin Morris. 
8 m., f., 2 sets 
BESIDE THE SEASIDE 
by Leslie Sands. 
3 m., 6 f., 1 set. 
A DAY BY THE SEA 
N. C. Ae tae nile He! success. 
6 m., set. 
THE "SECRET TENT 
A tense and moving drama 
by Elizabeth Addyman. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 
* Single copies of all plays sent * 
N APPROVAL 
Send 8 Full canemeue of Plays 
post free) t 


ENGLISH “THEATRE GUILD LTD 


Ascot House, 52 Dean Street, London W.1 











STAR PERFORMER 
CROWE’S CREMINE the perfect grease paint remover 
and cleansing cream icaves the skin refreshingly clean 
and soft and ready for every day make-up. A little 
goes a long way. 


cwowes CREMINE 


In large tins with screw-on lid, price 4/lld. (5/6d. 
post free), or in handy tubes for 
travelling 2/9d. 

*Obtainable from Frizells, 1 Cran- 
bourn Street, London, 
= W.C.2, and all chemists 
H and stores. 
Trade enquiries W. B. 
t} Cartwright Lid., Raw- 
don, Leeds. 





EVANS PLAYS 


Newly published and released: 
THE ART OF LIVING 
by Owen Holder 
A stylish, modern comedy. 2 m. 2 f. 6s. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
by Dorothy Wright 
A fairy story, dramatized after the Chinese fashion 
by the author of ** A Cradle of Willow’. Full- 
length. Particularly suitable for Christmas. 


4m. 4f. Adlib. 6s. 
Full list on application to the publishers 


EVANS BROS. Russell Sq. WC]1 














MAGAZINE 


@@ Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... 
PLU news of theatre 
throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
EZI76 1 yn. £5.7.6:; 2 yrs. 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St. 

London W C2 











Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


an 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


VWWlot’ On. 
ro] 
which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 








Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART Lid 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 








Dinely Rehearsal Studios 
Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Sireet, W1 


Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent's Pk. Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK ‘9907 


Printed in Great Britain by WIGHTMAN & Co. Ltp., 


THe Lewes Press, Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 











The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Jack Lynn (of the Pasadena Play- 
house, U.S.A.) 
FULL and/or PART-TIME TRAINING 
including BROADCAST and RECORDING 
A few Scholarships are available 

25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 








and Publishers, Practical Press Lrp., 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: 
Fleet Street 1555. Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 


New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: 


Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 


News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York, 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 








FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD * 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 





| music hall. 





For Stage Scenery 
stocked in all 
widths & qualities 


CANVAS 
35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck, Gauze 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 
Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 
RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 


23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2 TEM. 7521 








NEW «“DEANF’S” 
NOW READY 


FULL LENGTH AND ONE ACT 


full information from 


31 Museum St, London WC: 
Tel: MUSeum 3183 LANgham 7111 











IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education 
as an Efficient Training College) 


Full-time Training for the Teaching of 
Speech and Drama, and for the Stage. 
Prospectus and full particulars from the SECRETARY, 
CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 15. 
Telephone: EDGBASTON 3424 
MINA ASH SECRETARIAL BUREAU 
19 Conduit Street, London, W.1 
HYD. 1738-9 
Licensed Annually by L.C.C. 
Permanent Office Staff 
available and wanted. 


Typewriting, Translations, etc. 


Growing Pains of a Goon (Contd.) 


gags which were dating and killing the 
They were weary of the 
comedian who strolled on and told stories, 
starting, “As I was on my way to the theatre 
tonight . Over those coffee cups the 
original goon type of humour was evolved, 
that crazy comedy which was eventually 


on the air. 

Harry was the practical man in those 
days; the others were mainly theorists. They 
would work out ideas and he would go into 
the provinces to try them out. The public 
did not always take kindly to the stocky 
little Welshman with the crazy cackle. In 
Bolton, for instance, he was taken off the 
bill after the Monday night performance. 
The manager, who was far from amused, 
packed him back to London, saying, 
“You're not going to shave in my time!” 

The radio made Harry popular with the 
masses when he became resident comedian 
in Welsh Rarebit and first started to sing. 
Listeners were amazed to discover a 
comedian with a four-octave tenor voice 
capable of singing grand opera. He never 
sang a song right through because his acute 
sense of the ridiculous made it impossible 
to treat those ballads about silver-haired 
mothers with any degree of seriousness. 


Hundreds of people wrote asking him to pay 
more attention to his singing, so he studied 


with Manlio di Veroli and subsequently 
included vocal numbers in his act. A 
summer show at Torquay taught him a lot 
about stage discipline and finally the Goon 
Shows put him well and truly on the map 
and paved the way to the Palladium. 

Harry's definition of Goon humour is: 
Taking a situation to its illogica! conclusion. 
The Goons took time to make vheir mark, 
but they themselves had so much fun that 
at first they did not worry unduly about 
audience reaction. They were just three 
idiots, born with a pronounced sense of the 
ridiculous, having fun; in time, listeners 
began to appreciate their point of view and 
Goon humour became a cult. Highbrows 
have sometimes taken it too seriously, 
making learned comparisons with Edward 
Lear, Lewis Carroll and Dylan Thomas and 
often trying to read more into the script 
than was ever intended. 


‘OR SALE. Bound volumes of Theatre World 1932, 
1931 and May to December 1930. Good condition. 
What offers? Box 546 


CRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, Circularising, etc. Efficientry and speedily 


executed. ** Mowbray, 146 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2. Bis. 2545 Bar. 7665. 








Available for Amateur 
PLA 4 Ss Production include a new 
release :—— 
OVER THE GARDEN FENCE 
sas a wy by Elizabeth Addyman. 


1 composite set. MAGAZINE 
Also available :— 


RELUCTANT HEROES @—@F Each issue brings the 
ae, cain Mgrs. complete script of a current 


me WY : 
, ‘ tage hit... 
BESIDE THE SEASIDE : 
by Leslie Sands. | PLU news of _ theatre 
3 m., 6 f., 1 set. throughout the 
A DAY BY THE SEA world—articles by and about 
N. C. wr ar te brilliant success leading theatre personalities. 


teenie aun. SUBSCRIPTIONS 
PR Sy oy ange bln £2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6, 2 yrs. 
by Elizabeth Addyman. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. £7.18.0 3 yrs. 


* Single copies son re plays sent * SEND ORDERS TO 
Send for Full Catalogue of Plays Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 


(9d. post free) to:— Cannon House, Macklin St. 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD London W C 2 


Ascot House, 52 Dean Street, London 




















STAR PERFORMER. Reviews of all New Plays 
CROWE’S CREMINE the perfect grease paint remover | by KENNETH A. HURREN 
nd cleansing cream leaves the skin refreshingly clean | 

aan soft and ready for every day make-up. A little Ballet by Peter Noble 


goes a long way. Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


CROWE'S ia and 
y UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 


are among the regular features 
In large tins with screw-on lid, price 4/11d. (5/6d. you will find in 
post free), or in handy tubes for 


travelling 2/9d. > 
*Obtainable from Frizells, 1 Cran- 
J bourn Street, London, @ 
aiemeaerererenin’ 4 W.C.2, and all chemists 


H} and stores. which gives full details of all 


1 Trade enquiries W. B. ’ . 
fl Seuueteie Bed. iaw. London’s Entertainments 


' don, Leeds. EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 











EVANS PLAYS Webber - Douglas School 
Newly published and released: F SINGING AND 
THE ART OF LIVING I. ART Lid 
by Owen Holder ‘ 
A stylish, modern comedy. 2 m. 2 f. 6s. Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


THE NIGHTINGALE 

by Dorothy Wright FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
A fairy story, i ines shio 
by the author of. "A Cradle of Willow”. Full: SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
length. Particularly suitable for Christmas. STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
orig 4m. oe Ad lib. = as APPLY SECRETARY 
ull list on application to tne publishers ILLE ST., LONDON. S.W.7 
EVANS BROS. Russell Sq. WC1| || CLAREVILLE ST., 


(FREmantle 2958) 























Dinely Rehearsal Studios The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Office . l Devonshire Terrace Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 


Marylebone High Sireet, W1 Halstan; Jack Lynn (of the Pasadena Play- 
house, U.S.A.) 
Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent's Pk. Sins. FULL and/or PART-TIME TRAINING 


including BROADCAST and RECORDING 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. | A few Scholarships are available 
SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 | 
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CONTEMPORARY 
THEATRE 


1953-1956 


by 


Audrey Williamson 


Readers of Audrey Williamson's comprehensive Theatre of Two Decades will 
welcome this new full-length work which continues the story of the most 
memorable evenings in the English theatre over the past few years. The 
same unfailing ability to recreate the great moments experienced in the 
theatre, combined with the careful attention to the literary aspects of the 
plays discussed, ensures for this book a permanent place in the regards of 
all lovers of the theatre. From the trumpeting flourish of revivals and 
historical plays which greeted the Coronation, contemporary drama has been 
carried forward on a wave of period comedies, new musicals and plays of 
‘ substance "’, deriving much from the influence of foreign dramatists. 
Giraudoux, Anouilh, Betti, Eugene O'Neill find their place among a galaxy 
of British playwrights. The survey ends on a note of optimism. ‘* The 
next generation of playwrights is on the move and at last there is a theatre 
in London open to them”’. A _ refreshing innovation in a book by so 
experienced a critic as Audrey Williamson is the prominence she gives to 
many excellent performances outside London. Particular attention is given 
to the Bristol Old Vic and the Birmingham Repertory Company, and other 
important provincial centres of the drama. 


Cloth Demy 8vo, with 42 fine halftone illustrations. 25s. net. 


Publishing 15th November 
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